The CKin Empire
crenellated parapets. It runs from Shan-hai-kwan on the Straits of Pe-chih-li to the western frontier of Kansu, a distance of one thousand four hundred and six miles. There is a further extension of the wall from Kansu out into" the salt desert. In certain exposed areas, on either side of the great trade routes, there are defensive towers every hundred yards and these are garrisoned. Elsewhere these towers 'occur only every mile. The Wall does not follow the easiest route, but goes up and down mountain-sides so that in certain places the transit of heavily armoured troops, especially cavalry, is difficult. On the other hand, where it runs through open country it is very vulnerable and requires a large number of troops to guard it.
This fortified line, the oldest in history, which was originally intended to protect the Northern Chinese provinces against the barbarians, was also a solid defence in later years against the great Tartar armies. It was a powerful defensive wall between two peoples and two opposing forms of civilisation, the one sedentary and agricultural, the other nomad and pastoral: the civilisation of Eastern Asia and the barbarism of Central Asia. If the Tartars occasionally succeeded in breaching the rampart it was when China was weak and generally it was done by deceit and trickery. When Jenghis Khan failed at Kalgan he quickly sought out a less well defended point and his invading hordes broke through into China whilst the Kalgan garrison was expecting a second attack. The Manchu troops flung themselves in vain against the Great Wall for many years until at last they succeeded in breaching it by treachery before Shan-hai-kwan.
Spurred on by a superhuman will which would brook no resistance, the Emperor showed himself also to be a great builder of cities and palaces. These have disappeared completely, but the patient skill of the archaeologist will one day •reveal some of their foundations. Chinese history mentions a great many palaces and there are pictures of them on the painted rolls of succeeding centuries. The paintings of the T'ang and Sung periods represented not real palaces, but imaginary ones, the abodes of emperors and immortals in grandiose high mountain settings. The Boston Museum has a .                                   221ered
